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the night, with apparently perfectly satisfactory results,
and of course economy in the first cost of plant.
The materials being in a properly dry condition, the next
step is to grind and mix them ; and, as in the wet process,
the quality of the resulting cement largely depends upon
the thoroughness and completeness with which they are
ground and amalgamated.
The degree of comminution necessary depends largely
upon the chemical composition of the raw materials. It is
obvious that, in order to produce proper chemical combina-
tion upon burning, a limestone containing little or no clay,
and a clay containing traces only of carbonate of lime, will
require to be ground very much finer than a limestone con-
taining, say, 15-20 per cent clay, and a clay or shale con-
taining 40-50 per cent, of carbonate of Hme. It is there-
fore a very common error to suppose that a pure limestone
and pure clay are more valuable for cement - making
purposes than the impure varieties, since in the latter case
the mixture has already been partially accomplished by
Dame Nature.
As in the wet process, most manufacturers, in order to
ensure the thorough amalgamation of the raw materials and
uniform composition of the compo, pass the powder, after
it leaves the grinding mills, into large mixing hoppers of
special design, in which the material is thoroughly mixed
and rendered uniform before being passed to the damping
and brick-making machinery. There should be at least
two of these hoppers, according to the capacity of the
works, so that the contents of one may be tested and
adjusted, while the other is being filled.
Fig. 48 gives a sectional illustration of an ingenious con-
tinuous mechanical arrangement for this purpose, designed
and patented by Mr William Gilbert The material coming
from the grinding mills by the conveyor f falls into the